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Editorial 


We are all gathered together again this 
winter term to improve our education, to 
gain more knowledge and help to raise the 
standard of our good old school. 

Some have failed in the execution of their 
duties in the past year, while others have 
attained success. 

Failure is caused by neglect, non-perform- 
ance of tasks, omissions and non-compliance. 
In some cases failure cannot be averted but 
these cases are few and as we look back 
upon our failures we can see where by prop- 
er execution we could have succeeded. 

Now is the time for turning over a new 
leaf. Now is the time, while the slate is 
clean to inscribe the motto which will carry 
us over the top. Our school is the place, for 
if we form the habit of overcoming diffi- 
culties and attaining success here, we will be 
bound to succeed in life. In this issue the 
Critic Editor extends to all—instructors, 
fellow students and friends—our best wishes 
for a successful and Happy New Year. 


The registration at the Academy for the 


ae 


fall term was 233; of this number 131 were 
girls and 102 boys. This is a good number. 
Of those who enter some drop out either 
through ill health or because of failure to 
keep up the work in a satisfactory manner. 
We are glad that the standard of the Acade- 
my is high and is bettering all the time. We 
wish all our school mates would enter fully 
into the real spirit of Pinkerton. If all did 
this, cases of failure would be very few, 
and many who now drop out would continue. 
Certainly we feel sure that those who try 
conscientiously, are the ones who get along 
without much worry. 

As an additional index of the desire of the 
faculty to keep the standard up, we are 
told that after this coming term no one will 
be permitted to be an officer of a class who 
is not in good and regular standing in the 
school. This is a good move. No one can 
play on our school team, no one can be on 
the debating team, no one can represent 
the school, who does not satisfy the office 
that he or she is doing good work in the 
studies taken, 
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The Progress of Music 


The first musical instrument to be used 
was the drum. It was used by the Hebrew 
and Egyptian priests thousands of years 
ago. The Greeks used it in its various 
forms of tambourine, cymbal and rattle. 

After the drum period came the pipe stage 
under which head came the flute, clarinet, 
horn, trumpet and all wind instruments. 

Following this stage came stringed instru- 
ments such as the harp, lyre, violin and 
piano. 

The Greeks have a myth about the suc- 
cession of musical instruments. They tell 
that. Athena invented the flute, but after- 
ward threw it away because it distorted her 
features and she then took to the lyre, in- 
stead. 


The savages were the originators of the 
drum, and the first drum was composed of 
two sticks beaten together. South America 
was the seat of drum worship, where one 
hundred years ago the drum was the only 
object of worship from one coast to the 
other. Even now it is found in full vitality 
in Brazil. The Lapland sorceror was pow- 
-erless without his drum. They used the drum 
to sée what sacrifices their god desired, for 
they believed that the drum put them in 
communication with the spirits. This in- 
strument was used for other purposes than 
for worship. It was used to mark the 
rythm in dancing and was also used as a 
means of human expression. The Eskimos 
used their drums to express their passions. 
A slight improvement was made in drums 
when spears were used in the same way as 
wood. A spear-board was beaten with a 
short. stick and then a great advance was 
made when the savages covered hollowed-out 
logs with skins, for they had discovered that 
hollowness. was the first necessity for a 
drum. With this invention the instrument 
reached its perfection for men may make 
new shapes and new designs may be cut on 
the barrel, but the principle, that a’ drum 
must be a hollow cylinder with some sort of 


- that day to this. 


‘ 
skin stretched over the end, has held from 


The pipe stage shows greater mental de- 
velopment than the drum stage. The horn 
and trumpet were first used in war to begin 
the attacks of the savages. ‘They did not 
want musical trumpets, but those that could 
make the greatest possible noise. The flute 
was not meant to be used in war but was 
first used by the Ancient Peruvians as an ap- 
peal for love. It made such a powerful ap- 
peal to the female sex that stories have 
been told of a girl being drawn from a dis- 
tance and throwing herself into the young 
man’s arms. 

The origin of vocal music was in impas- 
sioned speech, such as joy and grief. The 
savages first chanted on one note, this note 
being near g. ‘Vhen one more note was add- 
ed, and then variations were made on these 
three notes. They used the minor key much 
ae than the major. 

The lyre stage shows far greater culture 
than the preceding stage. The lyre helped 
the savages to sing the thoughts that were 
in their hearts. The lyre in its rudest form 
was merely a string or two, stretched over a 
board or stick. The next thing done was to 
cut. away the. board between the strings, 
thus letting the strings be drawn tighter 
on the pegs. The lyre was the parent of all 
stringed. instruments. 

The harp was made by bending the stick 
which held the pegs, in the form-of. an 
arch. The new music which came with the 
beginning of stringed instruments was 
music of harmony. The Egyptians’ made 
harps from syeamore wood which was im- 
ported from distant countries for this pur- 
pose. .The lightness in weight and the sweet- 
ness of tone ‘was considered. ‘The ‘frames 
were covered with all sorts of fancy designs. 
By the eighteenth dynasty the harp was ‘a 
beautiful instrument of from ten to twenty 
strings. The great harp was nearly seven 
feet in height and was fitted with eighteen | 
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strings. In the twenty-first. dynasty the 
harp was not used much as the flute took 
iis place. The old Egyptian orchestra was 
no longer fashionable for the harp could 
only play a diatonic scale and the people 
were growing tired of the simple airs played 
on the diatonic scale. The flute. could play 
the chromatic scale, and thus there was a 
greater call for flute playing. Egypt con- 
tributed the harp to the history of music 
and harps like the original are used now 
for solo instruments. 

The Assyrians were very fond of martial 
music. Drums, trumpets and cymbals were 
used extensively in their music. The instru- 
ment that they were especially fond of was 
the dulcimer which was the parent of our 
grand piano, It was the shape of a grand 
piano, but it only had ten strings and was 
small enough to be strapped on the back. 

The Greeks were very fond of the lyre and 
they made great additions to this instru- 
ment. ‘They would sing the melody of a 
song and play on the lyre higher than the 
‘melody. In 250 B.C., a band of several hun- 
dred musicians. played a five movement piece. 
This shows how far music had advanced. 
This musie kept on advancing until in the 
middle ages there were many fine composers 
and musicians. 

In wae Jast part of the sixteenth century 
the opera was invented. The earliest com- 
posers of note were Cavelli and Cesti. Cavel- 
li wrote twenty-six operas in all. Operas 
became very popular and there were hun- 
dreds of excellent composers. 

Viols and harpsichords were played very 
much. The French, especially, excelled in 
harpsichord music. Organs also had reached 
a fairly complete stage and there were many 
good composers. 

In the time of Corelli the art of violin 
making was brought to perfection. “Antonio 
Stradivarius and Joseph Guarnerius, the two 
greatest violin makers, lived at the same 
time as Corelli. Corelli taught violin play- 
ing and organized a school. He also wrote 
much music. He was an Italian and it is 
from this nationality that our modern style 
of instrumental music came. In the eigh- 


teenth century came one of ‘the greatest 
the This 


He wrote many composi- 


violin players in world. was 
Giuseppe Tartini. 
tions of importance. Haydn and Mozart 
were the greatest composers of symphony 
in the eighteenth century. Clementi was 
the first composer to understand how the 
piano should be played. He wrote a great 


many sonatas and numerous other works. 
Beethoven was the greatest composer of 
piano Music up to this time. and he was 
followed by Weber, Schubert and Spohr, who 
Other 


composers of modern time are Chopin, Wag- 


were also very great composers. 
ner, Lizst, Rubenstein. 

Thus has musie reached its present state 
of perfection and we hope there will be just 
as many improvements in music and mu- 
sical instruments as formerly. 


M. COGSWELL, °21. 


Seeing is Believing 
1 could hardly believe my eyes when | 
looked out of the window and saw Trixy, our 
She 


was forever scaring birds by climbing the 


cat, being attacked by two blue birds. 


were building their 
match this 


trees in which they 


nests. However she met her 
time. 

As soon as she approached the tree one of 
the birds flew down at a safe distance in 
front of her to attract attention and when 
she was getting ready to make a jump the 
other bird flew down and pecked her back. 
Again and again they did this and soon 
the fur on Trixy’s back was all tossed up 
because she was pecked at so many times. 
Finally the cat seeing that she was getting 
the worst of the bargain sneaked awageand 
ran for home. Then the birds continued to 


build their nests. 


R. M. M. ‘20. 
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A Christmas Stary 


Mr. and Mrs. Bedydsley lived in the vil- 
lage of Unda, away up in the hills of New 
In their youth God had sent 


them three sons, Harold, Chester and Austin. 


Hampshire. 


~ Together with their meager earnings, in 
the first years of their married life they 
had paid off the mortgage on the rocky farm 
that had been left them. 

When the children went to school Harold 
and Austin showed signs of becoming great 
scholars, but Chester didn’t seem to learn. 

He was slow and far behind other boys of 
his age and was much more interested in 
taking things apart and working around 
any sort of machinery than of studying. 

When Harold and Austin wanted to go to 


college the folks mortgaged the farm as 
high as they could, without a qualm. Surely, 
when the boys graduated from college they 
would pay off the mortgage. They decided 
that it would never pay to help Chester 
through college. He was too dull, he could 
never learn. 

In the course of time the boys graduated 
and went West. They married and settled 
down in Denver and became eminent busi- 
ness men there. 

Chester left home soon after his brothers 
had gone to college and wrote for awhile, 
but was soon led to believe that he was the 
black sheep of the family. 

His brothers never answered his letters 
and tried in every way to estrange him from 
his parents. 

The years rolled on and the mortgage was 
due. Mr. Beardsley wrote to his son Harold 
whom he was sure would pay it off, or at 
least his share. 

But Harold wrote back that times were 
hard and business not quite so good this 
year as formerly. Couldn’t his father sell 
his hundred acre lot of pine? 

“He must know that was the first to be 


mortgaged,’ mused his old father as he de- 
stroyed the letter. - 

He didn’t show the letter to Mrs. Beards- 
ley as he did not wish to destroy her faith 
in her first born. 

“Tis a dreadful thing to destroy a moth- 
er’s faith,’ thought the man and kept his 
secret to himself. 

“Well, (Ul try Austin and then if he re- 
fuses Ill have to tell her but I know he 
won’t refuse. He was always more willing 
to help his old dad than Harold was.” 

Austin wrote some kind of a hard luck 
story, but he did invite them to come out and 
live in his home. He had been investing in 
a Colorado mine which proved worthless and 
had no ready cash; said he was haying all 
he could do to keep his head above water 
and to keep up appearances. 

Mr. Beardsley told his wite as gently as 
he could just how the matter stood. “Have 
you asked the. boys? Remember they were 
going to pay it off when the time came,” 
she said. 

“Yes, I asked them, but they are not situ- 
ated financially so as to be able to,” he an- 
swered slowly. “They have offered us a. 
home if we can get no more time on the 
mortgage.” 

“Lawyer Hardy has never been known to 
give an extension of time on a note of any 
sort, has he?” she asked half hopefully. 

“No, but perhaps he will not turn us out 
until after Christmas, jt falls due on Christ- 
mas day. At any rate, I will go and ask him 
right off.” 

Mr. Beardsley knew very well that his er- 
rand was a hopeless one, but for the sake 
of his dear wife, Elsie, he went. 

He walked briskly up the board walk and 
sounded the knocker. 

Lawyer Hardy answered the door himself. 
He was a small, slim man, with hard eyes 
set far back in a lean sharp face. And his 
eyes were so near together that it was a 
wonder they were not crossed. He had the 
unenviable reputation of being the mean- 
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est, closest man in the village,—some of his 
victims said, in the state. 


When he opened the door and saw the 


‘man on the steps he chuckled and _ his 
chuckle went way down into his boots. 

He rubbed his hands together as if to 
warm them, and said: “Well, well, Paul, 
can I do business with you today? Have you 
trod on somebody’s toes and want me to 
defend you, or has somebody stepped on 
your toes and you want me to land them 
in jail?” Then he chuckled again and it 
went way down into his toes. 


There were people who would tell you 
that his chuckle was like the warning of a 
rattler, because if he didn’t strike you then, 
he would sooner or later in some way. 


“Good morning, Lawyer Hardy. No, 1 
haven’t done any one any harm and no one 
has harmed me. The world always treatk 
me pretty well,’ said Mr. Beardsley in an- 
swer to Lawyer Hardy’s query. 


“Treats you pretty well, does it? Well, I 
wish I could say that,” he said as he led 
the way into his library. 


“Sit right down and be comfortable,” he 
said, motioning to a straight backed chair 
that he always had to make his clients and 
victims use. 

“Now what can I do for you, Paul Beards- 
ley?” 

“Tt’s about that mortgage, Lawyer, I 
want to ask you to give us one more year. 
We mortgaged the farm to send the boys 
through college and they were going to pay 
it back; but now they find they can’t.” 

“When does it fall due?” keeping his face 
turned from the man to hide the look of 
exultation on his face. 

“Christmas day and,” (he went on in the 
same hesitating voice) “we could have paid 
it off ourselves but Elsie’s health is failing 
and she isn’t able to do without things as 
she used to. We're all getting along in 
years, eh, Lawyer?” he went on jocosely, 
while his heart shook within him. 

“Remember when we used to go to school 
together and for old time’s sake you will 
not turn us out, will you?” he finished, 





Lawyer Hardy turned and faced his school- 
mate of former days. All the evil, the 
hardness and meanness of his nature shone 
in his face. — 

“It is thirty-six years ago tonight that | 
asked Elsie Peterson to marry me, to be 
She blushed and said she had 
rather be Mrs. Paul Beardsley. 
gave either of you. 


my wife. 
I never for- 
I was glad to take up 
a mortgage for you and I have waited long 
for my revenge. Now, it has come. Shall 
it be snatched from between my fingers? 
I would kill the man that dared to do it. 
On Christmas day you shall be turned out 
and if any man dares to offer you shelter—” 


At the very thought of this he became 
much excited and Mr. Beardsley made his 
escape gladly. 

The night before Christmas Paul and 
Elsie decided to hang up their stockings and 
leave the door unlatched as they had done 
before the children left home. 

When they woke up in the morning they 
found their stockings filled with oranges, 
candy and nuts and down in the toe of Mr. 
Beardsley‘s they found the deed to their 
home. 

They fell down on their knees and thanked 
God and wept tears of joy. They found 
money in Mrs. Beardsley’s stocking and a 
note. The note only said: 
at dinner.” 


“Set three plates 


As Mr. Beardsley was saying the blessing 
at dinner and ended with—‘‘Peace on\earth, 
good will to men,” their son Chester strode 
up the path and entered the house. 

They welcomed him with tears of joy. 

He had been jn and around town for about 
a month and was fully acquainted with af- 
fairs. He had paid the mortgage off at the 
bank, although he was charged eight per 
cent interest. 

He had made good as an engineer on the 
railroad and was now comfortably well off, 
although not as rich as his brothers. 


T..M. .©.;)220, 
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Non Ridete 


One lovely afternoon as | was putting on 
my new sunbonnet which was trimmed with 
a Garland of crocus leaves, I heard a loud 
“Haw, Haw,” behind me; looking around 1 
saw my friend Ethel Hawley. I knew that 
‘she was laughing at my new bonnet, but 1 
didn’t pay any attention to her. She con- 


sented to my plan that it was a fine day for . 


a walk, so we set out. 

On our!way through the woods we_saw 
a little Oak, which was growing in a sand- 
heap. I had never seen such a handsome 
oak, and feeling sure that it was a new va- 
riety, we christened it San(d) born. 

Ethel was telling me about lovely Call 
she had had that afternoon. Her friend had 
given her a bottle of Berrys.. It was nice 
and Hoyt, for it Wason the stove before she 
put it into her pocket. 

The sight of those berries and the exercise 
made our hunger increase, so we kept our 
eyes open for something else to eat. Ethel 
climbed the cornstalks in some one’s gar- 
den, and procured some fresh corn. 

Then a happy thought came to me: If 
we could only see a pretty Carter with a 
eart we could kill him and get his cart to 
carry our dinner in until we had enough for 
a meal. Ags luek- would have it we saw one; 
we Rand up to him. Ethel put his head in 
her Patiquet and I Lynched him. 
could not see why a Carter would want a 
cart after he had been Lynched, we took it 
along with us. 

Some ripe Bartlett pears in an orchard 
attracted Ethel’s attention. She did not 
dare to climb the tree for fear she would 
get stuck if the man in the near-by house 
should see her, so we both concluded that 
we would inquire if we might have a few. 

In the yard there were some handsome 
Oaks, but they were not as pretty as the 
one which was San(d)born. As we were go- 
ing up the path a fierce “Bow-wow !” checked 
our approach, A furious Barker jumped up 
from a plot of the most exquisite Sweet 
Williams, where she had been nestling close. 


As we 


ant 


ia (ett) the man. 


{ wonder if she thought we would touch 
the Sweet Williams—it looked that way, but 
sometimes appearances are deceiving. 

Just then an old man with a long beard 
put his head out of the cellar window, and 
he did Corliss dog in. Perhaps it was the 
dew but it looked like tears that fell from 
the Sweet Williams as the Barker went into 
the house. 

As we entered the building we heard the 
old clock saying: “Whit-ney, ‘What-ney, 
Whit-ney, What-ney,” just like that. but we 
weren't listening to clocks, we were looking 
that old man. Glancing out the back 
window, I caught a glimpse of him slip- 
ping into an old henhouse. I ran there and 
peering into a dark Alley could see neither 
I do believe the old 


for 


man nor anything else. 
Shack(ett) him, 

When I returned to the house, Ethel told 
She had 
found two slippers which belonged to the 
old man, beside the fire place. On each one 
was a large tag. On one tag was written 
3ailey, on the other, McAdams. We con- 
cluded that that was the way in which he — 
told them apart and kept them separate, 
but, anyway, Ethel said they were pretty 
close together when she found them. 


me of her wonderful discovery. 


As usual, Ethel kept looking for some- 
thing to eat. She said that she might as 
well get those pears as long as the Shack- 
Up she glided into the pear 
tree, but shake as she might, she could not 
get the Bartletts started. 


A fat duck with yellow down and big 
feet, was watching her. He grinned out 
loud so hard that he got red in the face, 
rolled over and over, kicked his heels into 
the air, (if ducks have heels), and giving 
the final. kick, died from utter exhaustion. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity I con- 
veyed him to the house in my eart, and pre- 
pared to have Bol-duc for dinner. 

Finally Ethel extracted herself from the 
tree with the pears. She made an excellent 
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Plum-mer, too, for she succeeded in getting 
a peck of plums from a near-by tree. 

By this time the Bol-due was ready, and 
as | could answer “Yes” to Ethel’s question : 
“Is the Con-don?’ we began to set the table 
which was in the dining-room. 

With some rosy cheeked Tewksbury’s | 
made some sauce and mixed it Mit-chilly 
sauce for our Bol-duc. We poured it around 
the duck but it ran and ran right around it; 
I don’t see what made it so Ran-ney. The 
duck gave one kick-—(1I don’t believe I but 
half killed him)—so we made a bread fort 
around him—but another kick broke the 
So we changed the fort to a Fortier. 


Ethel found some very stylish looking 


wall. 


tarts in the 
Schultzers, they looked so aristocratic. 

As Ethel was more skilled in the art of 
Severance than I, she carved the Bol-duc, on 
which a Garland of parsley had been placed. 

We were having a grand feast when Ethel 
began to cough “Me-Guire, Me-Guire!” With 
the timely aid of a stove poker | extracted 
the heart of the Bol-due from her throat. 1 
told her: “It isn’t fair for you to try to 
get on the outside of all the dinner. I can 
see you getting fat, and I don’t feel a bit 
enlarged.” 

At these words she slowed up, and said: 
“Well, it’s down now, and my Bailey’s Aiken, 
too!” 

I tried to tell her a funny story to cheer 

her up and make her forget her interior. I 
started a story about Alex. “Alex-and-er, 
er, er,” and I began to giggle so 1 could talk 
no more, and Ethel was affected the same 
way. 
A loud knock on the door aroused us. A 
policeman, wih a big club, entered. Down 
we went on our knees, and beseeched him: 
“Oh, Good-rich man, spare us, and have 
some Bol-duc!” He looked so fierce that we 
fairly flew out of that room. 

Past the Barker, who was so busily occu- 
pied with the Sweet Williams that she 
didn’t Chase us or even notice us, and off 
over the field we sped. 


cupboard. We called them | 


Coming to a large brook with a high wall 
on the opposite side, we put a board up to 
the top of the wall from where we were 
standing—a lovely Wal(1) bridge—the latest 
style of the ancient Murus-pons. We were 
right in the middle and the board cracked 
and started to bend and, and —and——— 
and 

1 woke up, rubbed my eyes, and my wan- 
dering gaze met the clock, which said 
12.15, and, oh, yes, Mr. Reynolds was still 
telling us how nicely the Seniors behaved in 
American history. (?-——!!—?) ; 

ANONYMOUS (?). 


Shakespeare's School 


The Stratford Grammar 











school aims to 


become an international institution and 
draw its pupils from America as well as 
from England. The governors are aware of 
the regard in which Americans hold Shake: 
speare’s native town, the house in which he 
was born and the school which taught him. 
One of the aims in the development of the 
school is to provide opportunity for the 
youth of America and Great Britain to min- 
gle together and to grow up in complete un- 
derstanding of each other’s thoughts, ideals 
and characters. 

The extension scheme provides for the 
accommodation of three hundred students, 
The old 


schoolhouse of course will not be tampered 


and a splendid site is available. 
with. The facilities provided would enable 
a student to proceed direct to a university 
or to complete a technical training which 
would fit him for a useful career. 

In times past many American boys and 
young men have entered at German schools 
and universities. It is now to the interest 
of the world’s future that American young 
men should go in greater numbers than be- 
fore to England, and that English students 
on their part should pay reciprocal visits to 


America. EK. M,. B., 20. 
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Finite 





Professor Squeek turned over and _ pre- 
pared to go to sleep again in the early gray- 
ness of a certain October morning, several 
years ago, for he was very tired from lec- 
turing the day before, for one solid hour on 
““The Desirability of a School Chorus,” to a 
squirming group of young students. Then 
too, he had accepted the Judge’s invitation 
to the banquet in the evening. Besides he 
was not habitually an early riser. . But 
something seemed this morning to attract 
his attention for he suddenly half sat’up in 
bed, listened a moment, then scattering the 
bed clothes, hopped to the window facing 
the side yard. 

He even put his head out of the window 
the better to catch the notes of Jimmie’s 
song as he went on to the next house clink- 
ing his milk bottles. He always does that, 
our Jimmie; he sings, or hums, or whistles, 
just to let our village know the world is a 
mighty fine place to live in. 

“Wonderful!” ejaculated the professor 
straightening out, “Wonderful! The boy has 
a gifted voice. Strange no one has noticed 
before. Ill ask the Judge about the boy. 
Gracious, what if I had refused to come 
here, as I almost did. Ugh,’ and he shivered 
at the dreadful thought. 

He forgot his tiredness and his sleepiness, 
dressed quickly, and feeling somehow better 
than he thought he had a right to feel, (he 
did not know yet, but it was the magic of 
Jimmie’s song that had affected him as it 
does all of us) came down in time to have 
breakfast with the Judge, his host. 

All through the meal he plied that worthy 
man with questions regarding that boy with 
the remarkable voice. Who was he? How 
did it happen that no one had taken him 
away from manual labor? Why, there was 
fame ahead of the boy! Where could he be 
found? 

Judge Howe began to frown, changed his 
mind and thoughtfully stroked his beard as 
he answered, between his guest’s eager 
queries. Yes, he had a fine voice, everyone 





in the village knew that, he sang in the 
choir and at entertainments—fact is, he 
started them all out in the right frame of 
mind with his gay tunes every morning— 
didn’t know how they could get along with- 
out him—smart boy—had to support his 
mother,after death of father. Yes, he could 
be found any time at the Breezy-Hill farm, 
after he had covered his route. But no use, 
no use. A man speaking for the first Lib- 
erty loan first noticed Jimmie’s voice as he 
led in the singing of patriotic songs. But it 
was no use—Jimmie said he wanted to be a 
farmer—-and if the village folks liked his 
Singing, that was enough. Besides he had 
promised at the death of his father, never 
to leave his mother, and she wouldn’t hear 
of leaving the old home. But, if the profes- 
sor liked, he could talk to Jimmie. Fair 
warning though—it’s no use. 

The professor, however, seemed to have 
no doubts about being able to convince Jim- 
mie of the folly of wasting his talents on us. 
Indeed, as he rose from the table, he rubbed 
his hands together in satisfaction, as though 
the affair were all settled and Jimmie were 
going back with him to the land of lights 
and laughter. 

He started off briskly, a small, wiry man, 
well dressed, and having every appearance 
of a _ self-possessed man, except for one 
nervous, little habit of raising his brows oc- 
casionally and slipping his glasses up and 
down on his nose in such quick suecession 
that it seemed as though he were trying to 
look over, under and through them all at 
once. ; 

He found Jimmie just putting up the 
pasture bars near the farm; driving out the 
cows was one of his duties. 

The professor approached him, rubbing 
his hands, smiling benignantly. Before 
Jimmie could so much as remember to say, 
“Glad to meet you,” after the professor in- 
troduced himself, he began a headlong tale, 
picturing to Jimmie the glories that awaited 
him, if he would just come with him and 
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try out his voice. Oh—but he was sure he 
was one of the most exquisite of tenors. The 
life would be very différent; what had this 
place to offer a young person? The big city 
—ah—that was the place where one could 
really live. 

But Jimmie’s own inscrutable smile never 
left nis face. He waited patiently for the 
little man to finish with a grand flourish and 
a sigh. 

“Thank you, but I am very happy here.” 
His teeth flashed their whitest in his best 
smile, but his voice was final. Somehow the 
professor felt at a loss for words. Why—he 
ought to be able to convince this boy—but 
Jimmie was talking. 

“Come on over and look at our new barn, 
best ventilating arrangements, individual 
drinking cups, a milk room so white and 
clean you could eat off the floor—” but with 
a hasty glance at his watch, and a murmur 
about the noon train, the little man was off. 

Jimmie shook his head at the lack of in- 
terest and turned whistling toward the 
barn. 

The next morning we were all a bit anx- 
ious until we heard Jimmie’s merry voice. 
It was always that way, every time a 
stranger came to town, the morning after 
was filled with fears. But again Jimmie 
was spared to us. 

It is some years since what I have related 
happened, but our Jimmie still brings joy to 
the hearts of the villagers. He is partner in 
the milk business now, but he has not given 
up the route, and there are many hearts 
hoping he never does. Bid, §.; 720. 


®Our Amateur Poet 


O, how I would like to roam, 

Away out West, afar from home, 

And there become a cowboy bold, 

And may be find a lot of gold. 

I’d like to shoot the bad men dead 

To shoot a bullet through their head. 

And when I tired of that life 

I’d come back home and get a wife. 
Ws C..’20, 


Notes 


The Tsienneto Camp Fire wishes the 


Critic a prosperous New Year. It pledges 


itself to back our school paper and all other 
institutions of the Academy with all its 
might. 


Hitherto our camp fire has been hardly 


more than a smudge. At this season, so ap- 


propriate to the making of resolutions, we 


do resolve that henceforth it shall be a 


flame that all may see. 


The primary object of the.camp fire or- 
ganization is to rouse im girls a healthy in- 


terest in things our modern life tends to 
crowd out,—principally home activities and 
those of the out of doors. While we have 
recognized this in a general way, yet we 
have gone at our eamp fire duties in the 
spirit that says, “We’ll do what we can for 
the camp fire when we have time.” Now, 
everybody knows that is just the sort of 
spirit that kills any undertaking. The way 
to make anything live is to take a vital in- 
terest in it. The harder you work for a 
thing the more you appreciate it. With the 
New Year, then, we are going to be active 
in camp fire work, and we are going to 
have a definite aim for each meeting. 


Not that we are going to omit the good 
times from our program, either. We had a 
delightful camping trip last spring, and we 
hope to have another this coming spring. 
And you can hardly imagine a group of 
girls meeting regularly and not having a 
good time. But if we can put a purpose 
behind our good time, it doesn’t spoil the 
fun, and it does give the meeting an excuse 
for being. 


The one point of the camp fire law that 
we have most consistently disregarded is, 
“Give Service.” We hereby give notice that 
if there is any way in which we can serve 
the Critic or any other department of the 
school, we stand ready to do it, 
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Home Steet Home 





All boys have to learn the value of their 


home. In the life of every boy comes the 
time when he is to be separated, either by 


his own will or by the tricks of fortune, 


“from home. Then he begins to appreciate 


the full meaning of home. 

A short time ago a young fellow of my 
acquaintance felt the call of the city. Big 
restraining 


wages and freedom from the 


hand of those who loved him loomed up- 
before him and there was no other call as 
strong at home to check him. 

He arrived in the city and got a position 


in a factory working nights. The wages 


tripled any he had ever received before. He 
was free to go and come when and where he 
wished. i Aik. | 

However, this was not enjoyed after the 


novelty had worn off. In the early morning 


there was no one like his dear old mother 
to call him but instead he was awakened by 


the clanging of an alarm clock. He must 


get up and dress and then go to a lunch 


room and eat stuff that bore the name of 
food but which was far different from any- 
thing that mother prepared. 

Noon was a repetition of the breakfast 
with a pushing, rough, ill-tempered crowd 
and food of questionable quality. He 
missed the quiet little home and all of his 
folks who had been so nice to him. He 
missed the food that mother cooked. He 
missed his warm room. He missed his boy 
friends and girl friends, for these other city 
friends could not take the places of those 
who had been in his heart for years. In 
fact he missed the whole town and those in 
it. ) 

What are a few extra dollars compared 
with the love and comfort of home. 

He did what the majority of boys do. 
I@arned his lesson in the course of a few 
weeks and then took a train bound for 
“home, sweet. home,” 


- 





It may be a mansion, it may be a dump, 
It may be a farm with an old oaken 
pump, 
It may be a palace, it may be a fiat, 
1t may be a room where you hang up 
your hat, 
It may be a house with a hole in the floor, 
Or a marble hotel with a coon at the 
cloor, 
It may be exclusive, or simple, or swell, 
A wee bit of heaven or one little,—Well 


Just kindly remember, where ever you 
roam 
That Shakespeare was right, kid! 

‘There’s 

No * 

Place Pl 

Like y 
Home: 


ee tdi 


It is with a sorrow that {re Critic an- 


nounces the death of Miss Susan D. Bartley, 
who has been connected with the Academy 
as teacher and librarian for almost fifty 
She was a descendant of the early 
Scotch-Irish settlers of Londonderry, while 
her maternal grandfather, Dr. Dana, 
distinguished clergyman, at one time the 


president of Dartmouth College. 
Miss Bartley had a unique personality and 


years. 


those who knew her best found her a sym-_ 


pathetic listener, a cordial hostess and a 
faithful friend. She was a loyal supporter 
of the church and the missionary society, 
and an interested member of the D. A. R. 
Her work in the Academy library claimed 
her faithful care and the pupils found her 


a wise adviser in every department of 
school activities. Those who eame under 


her influence for so many years remember 
her with loyal affection. Her sense of hu- 
mor was very keen and she was fond of 
making collections of witty sayings which 
she shared with appreciative friends. 

No school reunion was complete without 
Miss Bartley’s presence, and she will be 
missed greatly from her accustomed place 
during the coming years, 


was a 
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Doette of the Kind Heart 


Yvette was a little girl who lived in Nor- 
mandy. She was not beautiful to look at, 
but everyone loved her because she had a 
kind heart. 

Yvette went to school, but she could not 
learn her lessons. Her parents saw that it 
was a waste of time for her to stay in 
school. 

The wealthiest farmer in that part of the 
country was Farmer Fernagui. He em- 
ployed many boys and girls, and he made 
life easy for his farm-hands, giving them 
plenty of jollity and good things to eat. 

Yvette was sent to work in Farmer [er- 
nagui’s dairy. But although Yvette meant 
well, she was stupid and awkward, and 
threw away the cream and poured in the 
skim-milk for butter, so Farmer Fernagui 
sent her to work in the. kitchen. But Yvette 
fared no better in the kitchen. 

Farmer Fernagui did not wish to send her 
back to her parents, so he told her she 
should be his cowherd. Yvette loved ani- 
mals, and was very kind to them. 

Farmer Fernagui had a very beautiful or- 
chard, but‘ one little apple tree had not 
grown big like the others, and only had 
three blossoms on it. Yvette loved this little 
tree and was sorry for it, so she went and 
sat under it, so that it would not be lone- 
some. 

Farmer Fernagui had a son who years ago 
was a jolly rollicking boy, always whistling 
or singing. One day he had set out for Paris 
to earn fame and fortune, but he came back 
after one year and he had left his laughter 
and fun behind him. 

When it came time to pick the apples 
Farmer Fernagui made a festival of it. 
Everyone set out with a big basket and each 
one chose a tree. The first basket of apples 
from the tree one chose became one’s own. 
Then in the evening they would have re- 
freshments and dance in the moonlight. 


Farmer Fernagui gave Yvette first choice., 


She was just going to choose a lovely big 
tree. When she happened to look at the 


stunted apple tree, she was so sorry for it 
that she chose that one right off. There 
were only three apples on it and Farmer 
Fernagui told her to eat them all. 

Yvette turned her face away so that they 
would not see the face she made when she 
took the first bite. But when she turned 
around she had suddenly become beautiful. 
Then the people told her to eat the next 
one and when she did she began to say the 


multiplication tables that she never could 


learn in school. 

Then they told her to eat the third one 
and it would bring her what. she wanted 
most. But she saw the farmer’s son looking 
so sad that she ran over to him and gave 
him the third apple. When he began to eat 
it a change came over him and he began to 
whistle and sing once more, and he seized 
Yvette and said that she was what he want- 
Then the people formed a large 
ring around the two and shouted and sang 
at the top of their voices, “Long live Yvette 
and the farmer’s son. May they be happy 
ever after.” oh) Gee ed Sen 
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Scholarship Bonor Roll i 
FALL TERM 


Highest Honors, (All A’s). 

Miss Reynolds, Gr.; Miss Mitchell, .’20; 
Shackett, ’20; Miss Sefton, ’21. Miss Shack- 
ett, *21; Dicey, 922; Miss Barker, ’23; Miss 
Cote, ’23; Miss Whipple, ’23. 

High Honors, (1 B rest A). 
, Clark, Gr.; Miss Rogers, Gr.; Miss Schultz, 
"20; Miss ‘Martin, °21;-Miss Annis, ’22; Miss 
Lupein, ’22; Miss Bagley, ’23; Miss Leigh- 
SONG 28. 
Honors (all A and B). 

Enslin, Gr.. Hepworth, Gr.; Miss Berry, 
"20; Miss ‘Carter, °20; Miss Garland, ’20; 
Miss Paquet, ’20; Miss Severance, ’20; Wil- 


lrams, 720; Miss Bidwell, ’2r';° Miss Colby, 


222. Eddy, ’22; A.’ Reynolds, ’22; Spottis- 
woode, ’22; H. Bartlett, ’23; Brent, ’23. Miss 
Church, °23; Fisher, ’23; Miss Fullonton, 


oe 
- 
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°23; Miss Hartshorn, ’23; Miss Kingsbury, 
23; Leighton, 23; Low, ‘23; Miss Lupein, 
°23; Miss Martin, ’23; Miss L. Schultz, ’23. 
Toppan, ’23; Miss West, ’23; Miss Worledge, 
23. 

Honorable Mention (1 C, rest A and B). 

Bailey, ’20; Gooarich, ’°20; M. Blake, ’21; 
Miss Colby, ’21; Miss Sanborn, ’21; Miss H. 
Sargent, 21; Miss Wilson, 21; Miss Stearns, 
22. Miss ‘Labberah; 22; Wiggins, 722; Miss 
Hillis, °23; Miss Merrill, 723; Oakes, ’23; Miss 
Proctor, ’23; Spottiswoode, ’25; Miss Wason, 
23; Miss Watts, ’23. 

Mention (Pass 4 or more subjects) 

Miss Aiken, ’20; Miss Alexander, ’20; Miss 
Barker, °20; Bolduc, ’20; Condon, ’20; Miss 
Corliss, 720. Miss Fortier, ’20; Garland, ’20; 
Miss Hoyt, ’20; Miss Lynch, ’20; Miss Ma- 
guire, ’°20; Miss McAdams, ’20; Oakes, ’20; 
Miss Plummer, ’20; Sanborn, ’20; Miss 
‘Tewksbury, ’20; Miss Walbridge, ’20; Wason, 
720; Whitney, ’20; H. Blake, ’21; Bogle, ’21; 
Miss Corthell, ?21; Miss Day, ’21; Miss Dick- 
ey, 21; Emerson, ’21; Fitts, ’21; Goldsmith, 
21; Miss Lane, ’21; Oakes, ’21; Rand, °21; 
Miss E. Sargent, ’21; Wight, ’21; Miss Bid- 
well, ’22; Boyden, ’°22; Miss Durette, °22; 
Miss Farley, ’22; Miss Fullonton, ’22; Miss 
M. George, ’22; Miss Gillispie, ’22; Miss Gove, 
22; Miss Havens, °22; Kelley, ’22; Miss 
O’Neil, ’22; Parks, ’22; Pillsbury, ’22; Miss 
Rand, ’22; Miss Romprey, ’22; Miss Sanborn, 
°22; Miss Smith, ’22; Stevens, ’22; Miss 
Swett, ’22; Miss Wilson, ’22; Miss Bolton, 
223; Miss Boyden, ’23; Miss Call, ’23; Miss 
Condon, ’23; Miss Davis, ’23; Miss Gove, ’23; 
Miss Hartford, ’23; Hazelton, ’23; Miss Mc- 
Donald, ’23; Morrison, ’23; Miss Morse, ’23; 
Miss Parks, ’23; Miss Perry, ’23; Robie, ’23; 
Miss Sanborn, ’23; Miss Trowbridge, ’23. 


Crue Patriot 


Mamma, (to Willie sliding down the cel- 
lar door —Willie, what are you doing? 

Willie—Makin’ a pair of pants for a poor 
little Belgian boy.—Ex. 


School Motes 


PHILOMATHEAN. 

The Philomathean society has been the 
scene of the tryouts for the debating team. 
‘The struggle for supremacy was keen as 
material was plentiful and we have en- 
joyed some very good and interesting de- 
bates. Two teams have been selected com- 
prised of the following students: . 

Affirmative: Misses Barker, Mitchell, 
Shackett. Mr. Williams, Mr. Goodrich, Mr. 
Hepworth. 

Negative: Misses Maguire, Schultz, Sef- 
ton. Mr. Clark, Mr. Ranney, Mr. Enslin. 

We have arranged a very good debating 
schedule with Hampton, Amesbury and San- 
born. 

SOCIAL, 

The farce “Patty Makes Things Hum,” 
was presented by the Senior class. The hall 
was packed to the doors and all present en- 
joyed the acting of our talented Seniors and 
an abundance of good music was furnished 
by the school orchestra. 


Cast of Characters. 


Capt. Braithwait........ J. Lowell Williams 
Capt... Little 7... tase sanitee oe Loren Bailey 
Mr Smithy oy si cieae ie eee eee Albert Bolduc , 
Mr Greens aiipent salem nts Roland Ranney 
Pia Liye sve mies eer Evangeline Paquet 
Mins.) GEGCT svi path its eis aie beer eee Marie Barker 
Miss “Din bar ies sles slit eae Eleanor Alexander 
Miss (i. Draithweattys oo. voces Marion Aiken 
TLV a C\nGAe ce) cists Wis ois ateete pean Ethel Hawley 


We have been having some good socials of 
late on those Friday nights when otherwise 
there would have been “nothing doing.” The 
price has been right and everybody seems 
to have had a good time. In the future we 
look for a larger attendance. 


YY. Ge Ol AZ 
The Y. M. C. A. has held only a few meet- 
ings since the last issue of the Critic. These 
have been well attended. We have entered 
the state contest and have arranged some 
very interesting meetings. At the begin- 
ning of the new year we are planning pro- 
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grams for weekly meetings. We ate also 
planning a social for the second week in 
January. 


BASKET BALL. 
On a bright sunny afternoon a large 
group was seen on the basket ball field. 


There was to be a game between the Fresh- 
men and Sophomores that afternoon. 


Well, at 2.30 we started. l1f war is no 
worse than that game was I am ready to en- 
list. 1It was a rough and tumble game all 
the way through. ! 

Miss Science made three. baskets and the 
Sophomores made four. 

The Sophomores that played wish that the 
/‘reshmen would buy a basket ball rule book, 
and if they can’t afford it we will willingly 
give them twenty-five cents. ~ 

fs Be 2 Pe . 


The girls’ basket ball team was organized 
in September with Ethel Hawley as captain 
and Mr. Foxall as coach. 


ihe girls practiced every pleasant day 
and were coached both in girls’ rules and 
boys’. A game with Austin Cate was ar- 
ranged for but was not played on account 
of the weather.: The girls who went out to 
practice were: Captain, Ethel Hawley, ’20; 
- Florence Carter, ’20; Marion Cogswell, ’21; 


Arvilla Corliss, ’20; Winona Dickey, ’21. 
Frances Hoyt, ’?20; Hazel Plummer, ’20; 
liza Sargent, 21; Carolyn Sefton, ’21; 


Rosaline Seyins, ’23; Elizabeth Tabberah, 
22; Vinol Welles, ”’22. Helen Wilson, °21; 
Practice has been suspended for the present 
and will probably be taken up again in the 
spring. 


OV A hy 


UR 
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" wi Vee 4 ~~ * “ah 
We are all proud of the record of our\ 


football team this season. It has been a 
good, hard fighting team. Shackett, who 
was elected captain at the beginning of the 
season, led the team in a commendable man- 
ner and Coach Walbridge deserves praise for 
the part he had in developing these war- 


riors. Harold Blake was elected captain of 
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13 
next year’s eleven and, judging from the 
material we should have an Al eleven next 
year. 

We are arranging a basket ball schedule 
and a team is being molded into shape by 
Coach Walbridge. 


‘The Pinkerton Academy Athletic Associa- 
tion has been reorganized. All members of 
the school are eligible to join by paying the 
annual dues of two dollars. This payment 
carries not only membership in the Associa- 
tion, but also gives to each one who joins a 
ticket which admits to all home games in all 
branches of sport during the school year. 


‘he executive committee of the associa- 
tion comprise the members of the faculty, 
who coach the team, all captains of teams, 
and the president of each class. A graduate 
and trustee also are members of this com- 
mittee. ‘This committee decide upon the 
athletic policy of the school, make rules of 
eligibility, grant letters to the athletes and 
decide upon the kind of letter for each sport. 


The Commercial Department invites each 
month some business man of the town to 
address its members. ‘This school year most 
interesting addresses have been made by 
Lieut. Allan B. Shepard, Mr. John C. Chase, 
and Mr. Malcolm C. MacKenzie. 


One November Morning 


From each dying leaf a-whispering, 
From each grass-blade frosty-white, 
Comes a voice this crispy morning, 
Bringing mourning in its flight. 


‘ Ah, it says, the summer’s over; 
Gone are sunshine soft and flowers. 
Bleak November now is pausing 

With his followers in these bowers. 


Gray the sky, and cold the sunbeams ; 
Drear the brown and barren fields, 
Darkly frowning are the woodlands, 
But the river brightness yields. 

Berere po ale 
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Hitting the Duninp 


In justice to the number of men who 
came out for football during the past sea- 
son,—their splendid spirit and faithful ser- 
vice, perhaps it is best to take this opportu- 
nity of giving some sort of a resumé of 
their work. 


Possibly there are those who do not 
realize the sacrifice which is necessary on 
the part of every fellow in order to develop 
a football team. A good team cannot be 
made from the material furnished by eleven 
men alone. In order to have a live football 
team it means that there should be at least 


three men striving for each of the eleven - 


positions. Competition, and plenty of it, 
coming from real, red-blooded men, will do 
more than anything else to mold a team of 
eleven players. I use the word “men” be- 
cause every fellow who comes out for some 
position on a football team is out for a 


mans position. It is a man’s position be- 


cause any place on the team demands that 
the qualities of a real man be shown. 

During the past season there was a good 
deal of competition, especially for the line 
positions, but the spirit was not that of per- 
sonal gain and glory. The spirit of the en- 
tire squad was one of fair play and the de- 
sire to give full credit to the fellow who 
deserved it. 


Aside from the attitude of the men on the 
field, the splendid spirit of co-operation on 
the part of the student body and town’s 
people helped the players to feel that they 
were not fighting their game alone. 

I wish to take the opportunity here to 
speak of some of the characteristics which 
were brought out in the individual work of 
the various members of the squad. [More 
comment of a favorable nature might well 
be made for each one if it were possible 
to go into further detail. 





HARRY J. DANFORTH 
“Hyerything for the Sportsman”’ 
92 Hanover Street, Manchester, N. H. Telephone 3160 
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Captain Shackett deserves a large amount 
of credit for his general ability as football 
man and his faithful work. His playing in 
the Amesbury game showed him to be 
the general of the team. All credit should 
be given the man carrying the ball, but it 
not be that. the quarter- 
back is the man who calls each play, and it 
is up to him to show the best of judgment 
in choosing the man who is most capable of 
carrying the ball for that special play. As 
a receiver of forward passes Shackett had 
no equal on the field. 


must forgotten 


Much credit is due to Hepworth as the 
liighest point winner on the team. He was 
the all around man who could throw for- 
ward passes, punt, carry the ball, receive 
passes, break up plays on the defense, and, 
if necessary, debate the referee to a stand- 
still. He showed his cleverness as an open 
field runner especially well in the game 
with Dummer when he broke away for a 
forty-yard gain and the first touchdown of 
the game. 


Williams was the most dependable man 
on the defense, frequently breaking through 
the opposing line and tackling the man with 
the ball for a loss in distance. Doubtless, 
if that old “dummy” could have talked it 
would have said, “Williams, please don’t 
tackle me again.” 


Boldue was another who could be relied 
upon, on the defense, to stop almost any 
play that came his way. He was the most 
dependable man on the team for short gains. 
He was one of the four men on the Honor 
List in football. 

Bailey, the man who would go without 
his dinner because he preferred to tackle 
the dummy (?), was nevertheless a game 
fiohiter with the right kind of spirit and a 
tower of strength in the center of the line. 


Loren Rand, the man who showed the 
first team how poor it was—and it only took 
him the first day that he was out for 
practice to do it—was another good line 
man. We are expecting him back next -fall. 

Condon was one of the four men that were 


never A, W, L, (absent without leave), and 








this, together with his interest and earnest- 
ness on the field, place him on the Honor 
List. 

tanney helped a great deal in the mold- 
ing of the first team. He was a hard worker * 
and out for business. 

Bradbury Bartlett, the star in the grass 
drill work (?), nevertneless developed into 
a good punter and was also good at running 
interference. 

Chase played in every game while he was 
out for the team. An injury to his leg pre- 
vented him from playing football after the 
Exeter High game, but, due to his faith- 
fulness, the athletic committee decided to_ 
give him his letter. 

Olan Rand was an agreeable, quiet and 
dependable fellow. He played a_ splendid 
game at end, especially in the Dummer 
game, and later worked hard in the back 
field. He should be one of the best men on 
the team next year. 

Cross was a hard worker in the line and 
ought to be at his level best next fall. He 
was a fighter and a clean player. None 
hated to leave the field without a victory, 
more than Cross. 

Herlihy is another one of the men on 
the season’s Honor List in football because 
he attended to football all the time while 
on the field and was always there and 
working: a good little plaver. 

_ Bogle made up in mental keenness what 
he lacked in weight. He always tried to do 
his best while on the field. 

Henry Bartlett, although a freshman, 
was the highest man on the Honor List. 
Besides having this to his credit he was the 
only letter man in the freshman class. A 
few such players showing as enthusiastic a 
spirit and football attitude as Bartlett help 
to make a good team. Keep it up, Bartlett! 

Rice, while he was in school, showed ex- 
ceptional ability and was invaluable to the 
team. 

Beckley, Hayden and K. Senter showed 
plenty of ability while they were out for the 
team and should be good varsity material 
next fall. 

Stewart, as captain and quarterback of 
the second team, developed into a good little 
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player. He could tackle the dummy better 
than any other man on the squad. 

Eddy, W. Reynolds, A. Reynolds, Emerson, 
Paquet, Wedluga and J. Oakes also improved 
a great deal during the season. In fact the 
second team, although not possessing any 
“star,” worked together «as 
were a wonderful help 


prominent 
a team and 
work of this 
the 
men, In 


tothe first team. It is 
sort that more than 
vidual work of two or three 
justice to these men who gave their time 
and effort in order that Pinkerton might 
have a better first team, the athletic council 
decided to reward each with a second team 
letter. 

Kvery man who came out for the team 
played in one or more games. 

The total score of opponents was 168 and 
Pinkerton, 181. 

Why not make our goal for the number of 
men out for football in 1920, at least 50 
men? 

Captain-elect Blake should make a real 
leader on the football field in 1920 and we 
are expecting that of him. 


eounts indi- 





First Student 
cigarette? 

His Roommate (indignantly)—Say, how 
many cigarettes do you smoke a day? 

Previous Speaker (nonchalantly )-—Oh, any 
given number.—Ex. 


(apologetically)—Got a 


The following were given letters in foot- 
ball: 

Q. R. Shackett, ’20, Captain. 

A. Q. Hepworth, Gr. 

Loren Bailey, ’20. 

J. B. Bartlett, 20. 

A. K. Bolduc, ’20. 

Arthur Chase, ’20. 

W. O. Condon, ’20 

Loren Rand, ’20. 

R. H. Ranney, ’20 

J. Q. Williams, 720. 

Alexander Bogle, ’21. 

Clayton Cross, ’21. 

Walter Herlihy, ’21. 

Olan Rand, ’21. 

Henry Bartlett, ’23. 

R. H. Stearns, ’20, Manager. 

Mr. Walbridge, Coach. 


Caw! Caw! Caw! 


. School has commenced 
ia ® again and everyone is 
[\\ back and looking, oh! so 
happy! But why shouldn’t 
they after seventeen whole 
days of vacation? And i 
think from all appear- 
ances that Old Santa was 
good to all the good chil- 
dren in P. A, 

There are so many im- 
portant things that have 
happened since I saw 
you last, that I don’t 
know just where to begin. But I must 
say a few words about the Senior play: On 
Friday evening, December 5, ten members 
of the Senior class presented a play entitled 
“Patty Makes Things Hum.” | Patty cer- 
tainly did make things hum, including 
Capt. Braithwaite. The play was a howling 
success, and everyone seemed to enjoy it. 
Evangeline, as Patty, made people step 
around lively, especially when she ‘“‘shooed” 
Lowell out with the vacuum cleaner. Ruth 
and Bolduc certainly acted like a married 
couple but showed the young people they 
were still “good sports.” Mollie entertained 
wonderfully through all the excitement even 
when Roland, her husband, said good-bye 
that morning!! Eleanor made a charming 
little Red Cross worker and managed to sell 
all her wares with little difficulty. But Ethel 
Hawley, as Hyacinth, was the main feature 
of it all. This darky was forever putting 
her foot in it and giving advice to inquisi- 
tive Patty. Loren played the big brother 
part to perfection, while Billy made a per- 
fect fiancé. Everyone did splendidly and 
they surely deserve all the praise they got, 
for they did get lots of it. 

We have had quite a few socials lately 
and probably one of the most interesting 
ones was the “Victory” social given by the 
football men. They celebrated, all right, 
and every once in a while we’d hear the 
“boom” of a cannon outside. The “broom” 
waltz and “lemon squeeze” were heaps of 
fun and a disappointed murmur of, “Oh, 
is that all?” went around the hall when the 
music stopped. It was time for me to be 





_Saying goodnight so I flew back to my 


perch with a loud Caw! Caw! Caw! 
L. K. M., ’20 


Vet. 
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Overheard in a street car: 
“Hor pity sakes, put powder on your nose, 
it’s shining. in my face!” 


F. Ee?19, Latin IV. “She wasn’t a god, was 
she ” “No, Francis, she was a goddess.” 


One wintry night in summer, 
When the snow was raining fast, 

A barefoot boy with shoes on, 
Stood lying in the grass. 


R. P., 23, in English II a (Reading a com- 
position) —‘“In the morning we went out to 
look for some beaver houses, mink paths, 
and other fur bearing animals.” 


Miss M., in Latin Review—“What English 
derivative do we get from Cupio?” 

KH 219+-Cupid.” yh it? 

HeCs17 (aside to C? Ww’20)—“Do you 
know who reminds me of Cupid?” 

C. W., ’20—“No. Who?” 

H. C.—‘That fat Freshman.”—J. F. 





Mr. W.—‘Er—read that again, please.” 


Mr. H2—“Do not hit your fellow class- 
mates over the head with books. It might 
hurt the books.” 


IT WONDER. 

What would have happened if H. W., °23, 
had fallen from the roof that night? 

If she was_enjoying herself? 

Why S. S.,:’23, stays so long in Room 9 
after school now-a-days? 

If he really saw all of the show that af- 
ternoon. 

If he hadn’t better pay more attention to 
his studies than to other things. 

Why it is that the Freshmen get so 
mixed up when they come into chapel in the 
morning? 

If they couldn’t remedy it a little bit? 

Miss M., Lat. 1V—‘If it is nominative, 
what. case is it?” 
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Se 
aie \ 4; 
H. B., °21, translating—‘El s’ arracha la 
larbe et les cheveux,” in French ll. “He ar- 
ranged to dispose of the horses !” 


Physics: 

Miss P.—-Findwthe weight of the block 
of wood, 

w!’Os CS ’20—“My piece of wood might 
weigh more than this one.” 

Miss P.—‘tNever mind, use the block that 
you have.” 


I) B20, Reading from Whittier, Eng. 1V 
—‘Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, now 
see the breaking day,” “Who, 
If some of 


looks to 
hopeless, lays his ‘head’ away.” 
as poor students only had that gift of lay- 
ing our “heads” away sometimes, what a 
blessing it would be. 


In Bookkeeping class: 
Pupil to Mr. Foxall—I thought you said 
all ministers were sour. 


Mr. Foxall—A—hem !—a—hem! 
Worse and more of it: 


Pupil to Mr. Foxall, Talking about a 
transaction—Where will we put the man’s 
address ? 


Mr. Foxall—Oh! put him out of town. 


English II a. (Kelley officiating in the ab- 
sence of Mr. W.) 

Kelley—Senter, you may recite. 

Senter (reciting on Silas Marner)—And 
Silas said—(aside) Le’go my trousers! 


EY A.)°20,(. wondering how to address a 
letter) —“How-does Mr. Horne’s mail come?” 

RY RIM19, P. G.In a box at the post- 
office.” 

E. A.—‘“Oh !”” 


Miss Plumer—Science—‘Watermelon is 
92% water.” f\ 
1 J. E., ’23—‘What’s the rest, seeds?” 

} ' “hy care ~ 


Miss M., Lat. IV (to AY H}19, late to 
class)—“Why are you late?” 

A. H., ’19—“I was delayed by Miss Clark. 
She was instructing me in the art of man- 
ners.” 








To V>C222: 
V. C. and R. S., ’22, sit side by side, 

He the groom, she the bride. 
He gazes at her, she smiles, too, 

She gazes at him, and wiggiles thru’, 
Then they come nearer 

A smack and a hiss, 
And their lips come together 

Forming a kiss. 

By H. W., 237. 


Seen in a Junior’s English notebook : 
Author— bis: 
Born in Ayr. No Parents. 
—Florence B. Garland. 


4. 
B. C.,’20 (looking at sky) —‘“‘Look at that 
sky, isn’t it terrible?” 
Miss W.—*‘‘Looks like thunder.” 


The rain, it falls upon the just,, 
Anfl on the unjust fellers, 
But chiefly on the just, because 
Vhe unjust have the just’s umbrellas. 


Am. Hist. IV, Mr. R.—“Why, bless your 
stars, and dig your toes in the sand.” 
The Freshman stood on the burning deck 
And as far as we could learn, 
He stood in perfect safety, 
For me was too green to burn. 


vi w? °22—*“T wonder whose desk this is. 
I guess Pll get into it, anyway.” 


(Can you imagine it?) 


Mr. Reynolds, History 1V—‘When my son 
goes to Haryard, he’ll probably have to earn 
his own way.” ' 

AY GE, 220—“So’ll mine.” 


ADVICE TO UNDERCLASS MEN. 


Whenever you see a Senior 
A-walking down the street, 

Be sure and take your hat off 
To every one you meet. 


It matters not the gender, 
Of any in our class— 
You Ootez votre chapeau 
To each one whom you pass. 
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Never mind the cold air. 

Never mind frost-bitten ears: 
Remember to do your duty-— 
Remember the honor he bears. 


Then when you are Seniors, 
You'll feel as we do now— | 

That its not a bit too much 
To ask for a grin and a bow. 


Oh! always look up ta the Seniors, 
Extol their name to the sky. 
For although their forms shall depart, 
Their glory shall never die! : 
GS: eee 720: 


Mr. ®., History 1V—Mr. Searles: inherited 
his money from his wife. 

AM BxOSo— Well, then, he never earned a 
cent of that money. 

He did, too, he married that wifevof his. 


Heard in French IJI—‘‘He slid out of bed 
On *a eke EST Le 


ticdue Vee in Math. 1V—How do you find 
the cube root? Divide by 3 three times? 

‘l'eacher—‘My, but some Seniors are bril- 
liant.” | ; 

Mr. R. Algebra I (explaining)—“Thirty 
times—” /? 

FE. B., °22—‘There are some things which 
can’t be done in your head.” 


Great disorder in Math. Ill. Miss P.— 
“Condon!” | | 
And sweetly came the response, “Present.” 


Mr. R., Hist. IV—“I don’t know anything 
about Methuselah, I am not acquainted with 
him.” 


Ask C. W., ’20, how he likes to sit in space 
in Physics class! 


Mr. R., Alg. I—“I guess | have asked ques- 
tions all round the class. Converse, have | 
fell on you yet?” 


Miss P. in Rev. Math. (Putting a long ex- 
ample on the board)—‘“Well, Condon, what 
would be the first thing you’d do if you saw 
9 


an example like this in an exam? 
A) G4’20—“Faint away,” 


Talking about refraction of 
Phygig¢s: \y 

A, BN%0— «I should think that if. the sun 
flashed on a fellow’s glass eye he would see 
all kindgf, colors.” 

EY Aj?20—“I shouldn’t think anybody 
could see out of a glass eye.” 


light in 


When a teacher’s awfully cranky, 
And her sighs are far from few, 

The night before she sat up late 
Planning something for you to do. 


Notes 


Miss Mae Power has joined our Junior 
class. She came from the Needham, Mass., 
High School. 


Charles H. Hall and Leon Hall have en- 
tered the Sophomore class from the Exeter 
High School. 


We are glad to see R. K. Rice back at. 
Pinkerton. Baseball and track men receive 
a good addition. 


May success go with the negative team in 
their debate with Hampton High School 
this Friday night (Jan. 16). 

All should be on hand for the Y. M. C. A. 
social next Saturday evening. 


Keep a watch out for those new sweaters. 


The Second team is very proud of their 
letters. They have a right to be. 


If you like this issue of the Critic, buy a 
copy, don’t depend upon some one else. 


Remember these dates for our home de- 
bates: 


January 23, our Affirmative team against 
the Negative team from Amesbury High 
School. 


February 6, our Negative team against 
Sanborn Affirmative team. 


February 13, our Affirmative team against 
Hampton Negative team. 


Watch for the Junior Masquerade Febru- 
ary 20, Get your costume planned early. 
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of schools with whom we ex- 


The list 
change papers is larger than it has been for 
some time, and we hope it will continue to 
Every one of the papers is good, but 
some are better than others, showing won- 


grow. 


derful co-operation and school] spirit. That 
is what we admire and you can’t have a good 
school paper without both, so keep it up and 
your papers will be fine. We are glad to ex- 
change with such fine papers because we get 
suggestions from them that will help us to 
make ours better. Thank you for sending 
your papers to us. They are always wel- 
come, and we hope you will continue to ex- 
change with us during the coming year. 


Let us compliment the following schools 
on their ability to publish such interesting 
and helpful papers ‘and wish you all the 
best success for 1920. 


The Pratt High School, 
Kansas. 

The Argus, Gardner High School, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

The Unionite, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Index, Worcester, Mass. 

The Shorthorn, Grubbs Vocational Col- 
lege—Arlington, Texas. 

The Weekly Original, 
School—-Marietta, Ohio, 

The Alligator, Foreman High School. 

The Bulletin, Lawrence High School, Law: 
rence, Mass. 

The Enterprise, Keene High School, Keene, 
Nae, 


Mirror, Pratt, 


Marietta High 


Exchanges 


The Breccia, Portland High School, Port- 
land, Me. : 

Sassamon, 
Mass. 


Natick. High School, Natick, 


The Archon—Drummer Academy, South 


Byfield, Mass. 

The Forester, Dallas, Texas. 

The Brewster, Brewster Free Academy, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 

The Polytechnic, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. ; 

The Middlebury Campus, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 

The Massachusetts ‘Collegian, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

The Bulletin, California State Prison, San 
Quentin, Calif. 

The Boston University, Beacon Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

The New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

The Early Trainer, Essex County Training 
School, Lawrence, Mass, 

The Voo Doo, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. YY uy 

MPH. By, ’20. 

Eng. Teacher—“Dorothy, parse the sen- 
tence, ‘He kissed me.’” ° 

Dorothy—‘ ‘He,’ masculine gender, strong, 
tall; ‘kissed,’ active verb, showing affection ; 
‘me,’ Oh you all know mé.”—Ex,. 


The Minister—“I bid you good morning.” 
The Parishioner (the morning after)—. 
“Hic, Pl raise you ten:’—Ex. 
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I stood on the bridge at midnight, BACKFIRED. 

The night was full of air. Buster—Why, Professor, I don’t see why 
you flunked me in that course, I knew it 
backwards. 

Prof.—That’s the reason.—Ex. 


Somebody took the bridge away 


And left me standing there.—Ex. 
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BUSINESS IS KING 


The surest way to become a part of the great American 
Business Machine ts through preparation 





Our Business and Accountancy, Stenographic, Secretarial and Finishing 
Courses FIT the student for immediate activity with the best business con- 
cerns.—It requires three months, six months, a year—depending upon ability 
and previous preparation. New students enter any time. 


HESSER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Mancuester, N. H. 


DNUINGERS 00 ota 
LUNCH Steele Furniture Co. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Constantly increasing attendance forced us to enlarge our quarters during 
the past summer. We can now accommodate 250 pupils without crowding. 


Much new furniture and office equipment has been added, so that we are 
now better prepared than ever to give a thorough business course. 


You are cordially invited to pay us a visit when you are in Manchester. 


For detailed information about the school and the courses of study send 
for our Year Book. 


JAMES W. BREHAUT, Principal. 
Telephone 402 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S GREATEST STORE 
FOR YOUNG MEN’S CLOTHING 


831 Exum Srreetr Mancuester, N. H. 


Telephone Connection 


Patronize Phil’s BARTLETT'S 
11 EAST BROADWAY 5 and ic and Dept. Store 


C. BARTLETT, Prop. 
Central Block, Derry, N. H. 


HOMER A. WHITE WILSON’S 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


55 East Broadway ca > aM er ket 
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BUTMAN’S 
NIGHT LUNCH 


FURNITURE Papacy GR 


L. H. PILLSBURY & SON 


Dealers in 


Compliments of 
Rugs, Heaters : 


siverware and Crockery | BLAKE’S NIGHT LUNCH 


Opposite Memorial Building 


I. NATHAN BROADWAY THEATRE 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER DERRY’S 
CLEAN, COMFORTABLE 
AND DISTINCTIVE 


W. J. KINGSBURY PHOTO-PLAY HOUSE 


INSURANCE and FLORIST 
Whitney Block Derry, N. H. 


M. C. Humphry, Prop. 





B. F: Compliments of 
Sai DERRY BAKERY 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
: COUTROCHI BROS., Proprietors 





R E C O R D P R E 5 S | Automobile Repairing Miller Tires 
ee BROADWAY 
Whitney Block Derry, N. H. GARAGE 


Compliments of OAKLAND MOTOR CARS 


| e ® é and 
Annis Grain & Lumber Co. a ae 


DERRY, N. H. 


F. L. GEORGE CO. (CHARLES BARTLETT 


Ladies’ Furnishings, Dry Goods 
Boots, Shoes and Rubbers 
Shoe Repairing 
Greenough Block Derry, N. H. Derry Village, N. H. 


DRUGGIST and STATIONER 














Derry National Bank) ©- H. CLEMENT 


Custom and Ready Made Olothing 
MAKE THIS BANK YOUR BANK 


The oldest business institution in town 


HATS, CAPS, PURNISHINGS 


Clothing does not make the man, but good cloth- 


- ing does add to one’s comfort and personal appear- 
CAPITAL . $60,000 ance. And please keep in mind that our aim is to 
< ‘ select the style and quality of clothing that will 
Fr. J. SHEPARD, President bring you comfort and pleasure, and sell it to you 
J. B. BARTLETT, Cashier at a pleasing price. 
Safe to Save in the Compliments of 


: LICHTENSTEINS 
Der r y Saving S Bank LADIES’ WEARING APPAREL 


THE BANK OF SERVICE 


Interest paid on’ aesountt of PATRONIZE BERT’S 


$1.00 and upwards 


Si abe AMAL COMPLIMENTS OF A FAN 


Geo. W. Benson & Co. L926 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
OF ALL KINDS 


—from— 


SILLS TO SADDLE BOARDS ak =) A ae 


——- 


HILL & SAWYER © |"... >) 


BEAVER LAKE ICE 


Compliments of |) uaate Rie a 9 2 Pe 
PARADISE ORCHESTRA 


 -V. H. MOODY 


Department Store 
Ladies’ Suits and Skirts, Ladies’ Waists and 
Corsets, Underwear and Hosiery, Dress aE =) S, 3 
: Goods and Domestics, Art Goods 
and Small Wares 
DERRY, N. H. 

















